The Ancient Worlds of Asia
500 to 250 B.C. Quantities of silver, gold, jade and richly inlaid bronze vessels and small sculptures reached the art market and collectors and museums all over the world. Recently scientific digging has supplemented the ample inventories known earlier. Many tombs, at Lo-yang and elsewhere, remain to be investigated. These are recognisable by the pyramidal tumuli which cover them to a height of from twenty-six to forty-six feet and are situated on a plateau to the north of the Wei and north-west of the present town of Hien-yang. They are the tombs of the first four kings and of the Duke of Chou. In front of the tombs of the first two kings, the "Perfect King" Wen Wang (1169-1134) and the "Warrior King" Wu Wang (1134-1115), the conqueror of the Shangs and the founder of the Chou dynasty, stand temples which have always been places of frequent pilgrimages.
The most famous Chinese texts, including those which form the basis of a Confucian education, were written during the Chou period.   One of the distinctive characteristics of this period was a mania for writing.  The number of books written on bamboo tablets found in the tomb of a king buried in 296 B.C. made up ten waggon-loads. Records and reports were drawn up for all possible kinds of events.   There was even a register of slaves.  According to the Book of Annals, however, the supreme book was kept in heaven: "Heaven looks down on men and keeps an account of their just deeds."  Orders to civil servants and soldiers were always given in writing, and letters were even written to Shang-Ti and other gods. Members of the privileged classes always carried tablets on their belts so that they could take notes at any given moment. Kings and lords had secretaries to draw up their edicts and to deal with their correspondence.   Official documents in the Shang state in the middle of the sixth century B.C. were the responsibility of four ministers.   The first composed the draft, the second revised and corrected it, the third polished up the style and the fourth gave it its final form.
The upper-class youth naturally received a literary education. As much practice was given to the writing up of accounts of ceremonial occasions, musical festivities and
200y barbarians. The world to them was a square with sides some 10,000 li long (a li was about five hundred yards). (From A. Herrmann: Lou-Ian, Leipzig, 1931.)
